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A procedure for implementing a 24-day intensive 



language course that involves eight thematic lesson pl^ns-uses a 
, 3-day cycle of instruction based on the Lozanov method. The Classroom 
is organized to be as free as possible from typical classroom 
associations, using chairs in a semi-circle without tables or desks. 
The first 3 days are structured to avoid any stressful or outwardly 
embarrassing situations f or • €he students, and are entirely oral, 
without any written text. For each of the eight, lessons, the first 
day's task is getting acquainted. The first presentation of new 
material is followed by a break, during which the teacher assigns 
character names and new seating to the students, who never return to 
their own names. The remainder of the day is spent in holistic 
processing of the material. Speaking, when required, is Jone as a 
group and not individually. The primary goal of the second day is to 
reinforce and activize the first lesson's material, including 
detection of stresses picked up by students, artlculatory exercises, 
lexical and grammatical reinforcement, and singing.- The third day 
brings the highest student participation level, moving from the first 
' day's holistic processing and the second day's mixed processing to 
the final day's highly analytic and cognitive processing. On this 
day, the theme characters, are adapt;^d to other situations outside^ the 
text, a departure from the Lozanov method. Use of the Lozanov method 
in the Soviet Union in the last 5 years has been highly successful. 
(MSE) . 
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In 1971, following tht first international conf trtnot of tha Suggastology Raiaaroh 

Center held in Sofia, Bulgaria, Georlij Lozanov outlintd the method and reeulte of a 

one-month courie of foreign-language initruotion which he had deiigned and oonduoted 

at the State University in Sofia. A synopsis of his results reads as f oUows: 

In a course of suggestopaedic instruction, lasting 24 days, with 
four one-hour" lessons given, each day, and no outside work 
or study of ^h'e material assigned, the following results are 
obtained as a standard: 

1. assimilation of mort than 90% of the 2000 lixical itams 
included in the course; 

2. of thisjexicon, over 60% is ussd actively and fluently in 
everyday conversation with the remaining vocabulary active 
at the trl^lation level; 

^ 3. the students speak within the framework of the whole 
essentiafgrammar; ^ 

4. any text dan be' read with the aid of a diolionary; 

5. the students can write, although some mistakes are made; 

6. the students make some mistake^ in speaking, but 
communication is not impeded; ' * 

7. pronunciation is satisfactory with rare phonemic mistakes; ^ 

8. students are eager to speak^ with native speakers of the 
language studied; 

9. student! are eager to pursue further study the Unguage.i 

Based on such claims, Lozanov and his method became the central foous of discussions 
of language-teaching methbdoloify, and much attention was drawn- to the study and 
implementation of the Lozanov method in foreign-language classrooms everywhere. Indeed, 
the very notion that a foreign language could be masttred in the oourse of a few weeks 
rather than several years charged the 1971 Sofia conference and the publications which 
followed^ with a unique quality of sensationalism. 

Professor Lozanov, a psychologist by training, actually became interested in the 
science of mind liberation and control in the 1960*s while researching techniques of hypnosis 
and the religious yogis and gurus of Eastern cultures. Much fcholarly attention — 
particularly in the Eastern bloc countries — was given at that time to the "book-people'' 
who could recite by memdry several-thousand-word passagtts from various religiouii texts 
after only one reading. Lozanov and several of his colleagues in other Eastern European 

" Uoienov, G. Sefitstoloiy aad OetliMi of SqMtitoptJy. "Corj3l^1i<.BrMch, Wtw York, 1^78. p^ 321-322. 
This ediiioD is a rivind lad optfatid triBsUtiOD of Lozaaov'i SBiastiiaiia, Naeka I liknstva, Sofia, Bal^ana, 
1971. ■. . ^ : 
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countriai and Iht Soviat Union baliavad that tha applicaUon of cartain mind libaration 
and luggasticn tachniquai amployad by loma Eaitarn rtligioni coyld ba nodifiad and adaptad 
to a mora univarsal application in taaqhing in ganaral and to foraign-languaga taaohing 
in spaoific. Thui, in 1966, ha and othar iciantiiti and padagoguai formad tha SuggMtology 
Resaarch Cantar in Sofia to raiaarch and axpariraant with just such possibilitias. The 
Cantar askad for tha cooparation and collabori|tion of othar countpias, appealing 
particularly to t^e West, whara ongoing naurclinguistic raiaarch saamadic of far a valuabla 
physiological link with tha psychological tanats of suggastopaadia. Countrias such as tha 
United States, Canada, Sweden, and Franca participated in tha exchange of data with 
tha Eastern Bloc cQuntrles. The climax of this cooperation oame in 1975 at the Los Angeles- 
• Washington, ac. conferences on suggestopaadic instruction at which major naurclinguistic 
^ findings in t^e United States gave much support tp the methodological theories of Eastern 
Europe and much of this methodological material of the Eastern Bloc was made available 
to the West for the firsV time in translation. 

Tha contributions of the United States at this conference OBnterad on tha 
naurclinguistic works of such researchers as Eritf Lanneberf and Stefttien Krashan, who 
a demonstrated the importance of cerebral lataraliration in child and adult languafc* 
acquisition. Briefly stated, this- research cantors around the physiological changes ^which* 
t^ke place in the brain between birth and puberty. The most important of these changes 
' is lateralization, or diyisi?n of the brain into two separate hemispheres which process 
information in two inherently different ways. ' ^ 

In children, various stimuli are processed and recorded equally well by both 
hemispheres of the brain, with some of the processing i)f first language occurring in 
a holistic, or natural, mode, and other information being processed analytically; however, 
because both right and left hemispheres of tha brain process simultaneously, there is 
' of ten no correlation faetween what be-analytically processed mate^pial--such as 

lexicon and syntax, and what be processed holistically--such as phonetics and 

speech etiquette. Then, sometime betwasn the ages of two and' twelve years2*|i gharp 



phyilologioally-biiid.ohingt ooouri in thi briln vhioh ■UooitM iptoiffB prooiMing Uiki 
to naoh |\amiflphara. By niani of tha oorpui oalloium, a nirva bundla baUfian tha right 
and laft hamiipharti of tha brain, stimuli ara procossad lithir Kolisiioalljr in thi right 
hemisphara or analytically in tha laft. Sinca th« prinoipal languaga-proetising araas in 
an adult— Brooa's and Warnloka's araas— ara both looatad in tha left bimlsphere of the 
brain, tha assumption was that adults must process language analytioally and, therefore, 
an analytical approach to lapgiiaga learning must be the mostqiffeoUve. Dichotio listening 
tests of linguistic material bora out this hypothesis to a large degree. Simply stated, 
the dichotic listening test involves the simultaneous pfeienUlion of pairs of different 
linguistic units— suoh as phonemes, syllables, or words— to ekch ear. For axampla, the 
participant might'haar a series, of three monosyllabic words Uuoh as '*howse,*"'blue,*' 
and "run") in his right ear, .while simultaneously hearing three different monosyllabio 
words ("book," "wall," and "big,"'for instance) in his . left ear. The partioi pant is then 

- asked for immediate recall of these items. Whan faced with simultaneously produced Unguistio 
stimuli to both ears, the vast majority of adults recall the infornatiw presented to 
the right ear with much greater ease and ^couraoyS. The right ear is, of course, directly 
"connected" to the left hemisphere language-processing faoUitiBs. Stimuli ppeaented to 
the left ear would, of course, ilso reach the left hemisphere langua^a cMtler, but only 
after being re-routed through' the corpus callosum from the right tl) tht left hani^ere. 
The overwhelming right-ear dominance of adult language learners posad a serious 

'theoretical threat to the proponents of audio-lingual and audio-visual methods, which 
try to simulate olosaly a first-rlanguage acquisitioh environment for adult linguaga 
learners, since dichotic listening tasks demonstrated a strong analytical dominanBe in 
the participants. ° 

2The arloatnts ooncBrniot the i|i at which ctMbrtI littriliiitioil oocbps art aany and variid. Tht cwtral 
issoe in then arfnmMts oentRfs on a notion of what Laanihtr| caUi a "critical ptriod" for f ir$t-lan|Bajfl - 
acqoisition, Which tstablishis ctrtbral lattraliiatioa at pnbtrty. UhUe this point is Wfll-a^wd, Iruhtn 
prtieitts a connttr.cait for anch larliir coaplation of latiralization. For ipicif ici of thtfi acfaainis, . 
stt linntbtrt, Biololical-rouadationi of LantBajt. Raw York: Wiliy, 1W7, Kraihin, "Hi Oivilopmint of 
Cerebral Doainance and Lantuati Liarninf: Hon Hew EvidtiiM." Ptvtlopaental PiycholiniBiitict..Wa»hinitoa. 
D.C.:Georjetown, 1W5, p.i82*, and F. Froakin, et al., "The Beyelo'pienttof LanfBaie in Ceaie: A. Case of 
laagBagelkcqBisition Beyond the 'Critical Period,'" Brain and Laattaje. i»^4..y, 8^^^ ... * .- . 

3For an extensively risejirched and ddcsaented presentation of dichotic listenint experiments and their 

- resBltt in iernrof lantoase~lMrninf,-see-F.U. Carroll, Ceilbral Lateral iiation and Second Lanrtate Aecrolsition. 
>hD dissertation. University of New Hexico, 1?78, University HicrofUas, Ann Arbor. 



Hovivir, whili many nturolinguiiti wirt quio'k to agria with tha advooation of a 
men oognitiva struoturally-baiad languaga oouria, oolltaguag of Lozanov viavid tha 
naurolinguiitiio data ai itriking avidinoa in support of tha luggiitopaadio nathodology. 
Uii fupportara oontandad that fint languaga aoquiiition prooaidi lo iffaotivily and 
affioiantly baoausa both hamiipharM work in tandam, without tha oompatition whioh oooura' 
,af tar oarabral lattralization. Rathar than davalop ^ mathodology whioh oatara to tha 
analytic moda— avin if that ihould provsj to ba mori*affaotiva and affioiant than diraoting 
languaga information to tha holiitio ffloda— wouldn't tha aor^ affeotirva nathodology 
inoorporata tha prooaiiing of toih hamiipharu limultaneously? That ii, tha holiitio moda 
of tha brain oould lomaliBW ba aotivaly angaged during tha highly arialytio prooati of 
language laarning for adulti. On^thia nota, tha Ani|rioan-baiad oonfaranoa on tha 
luggastopaadie mathod andad in 1975, laaving Uaitarn nathodologiits in partioular optimiitio 
and eager to experiment with the Lozanov method in thai^r olaiaroomi. But, ironically, 
it. was in 1975, that both the Soviet Union and Bulgaria, who had been extensively tasting 
the Lozanov mathod in foreign languaga classes for the last _five years, began finding 
unilateral fault with the method and began disbanding suggestopaedio programs nearly 
as quickly as they were created in 1971. While Americans were only beginning to raad 
the newly-translated literature of the past five years, the Eastern European sfihclars 
were already critically reevaluating the Lozanov method. T^he problems with the method 
began to be detected in a systematic and, in retrospect, quite predioUW» order. In Ms 
own'synthesis of the results of >he first suggestopaedia classes in 1971, Lozttnovhiew 
alludad to iht miiiikti midft in both wriiiBn ittnd ipokin Imguigi. It liUr b«o«af apparfni 
that lha vast majority of thisa miitakai w«r« gramnatloally-baiad and vary dif f ioult 
to corraot within tha framawork of tha lozanov mathod which ihuni diraot aijd pragmatio 
grammatical explanations. Also, and perhaps more serious, the rate of languaga loss for 
students who^did libi continue langufge study closely paralleled the accelerated acquisition 
rate. While a student who had had one year of systematic instruction in^a foreign language 
might rdlain a quarter of the material after a year, the Lozanov piipil would retain 
little or no material. Again, lack of any solid 'grammatical base seemed to be responsible 
for this serious shortcoming of the suggestbpaiedio method. r 

Fortunatwly, while many pedagogues simply shunned tj^ 
disregarded it completely as a viable language-learning approach, several methodologists 
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ai Moioow Siaia Univariiiy law iha nauro" and piyoholinguiiiio bans in iha miihod- 
-pariioularly in ihi raalm of divaloping oral sklUi— and fait it nudid larioui raworking, 
but otrtainly not abandonmtnt, Oalina Kitajgopodakaja, a forilgn-languagt iptoialirt at 
Moaoow Statt Univ«riity,"btgan niiaarohinf and dtvtloplng a mfthod whiph would 
inoorporata both tha poiitlva piyohologioal quijUtiai and intaniiva natura of tha Lozanov 
mathod and tha itruotural grammatioal information of oognitiva odda Mathodi. 8hf And 
har Soviat and Eait Eurbpaan oollaaguai 'dubbad thii oonpromisa mathod tha **If)taniiva 
Mathdd" <iVi<*//#iu/iy/ m§tod) and bagan working on ta«ch:. if matariali for a univanity- 
lival Franoh olais at Mogoow Stata Univarsity. • 

thaia matarials hava baah .in uii in Moioow and othar Soviat bloo oountriai for 
ths last five yaari, and tha raaults hava baan quite promisingt if not axoallant, even 
in comparison to Lozanov'a own iraprassiva raiulti in 1971. Thia Intaniiva Mathod maintain! 
and rainforoes three efsential tenets of Lozanov's earlier suggestopaedio method: i> the^ 
methods of stimulation and aotivization of the material, 2) the use of ritual, and 3) the 
organitalion «f a miord-cSimate within tha group, Eaoh of these three faotors, of oourse, 
incorporate- even more speoifio parallels with the Lozanov method, which are discussed 
belov. Tha most radieal departures from the Lo'zanov method which are essential to the 
Intensiva Method arct 1) an Assumed: basic familiarity with the foreign language from the 
point of viaw cP iijr«»iimar, a course of preparation which might resemble a university- 
Itvel reading courW, and '.;) grammatical/syntactic reinforcements throughout the course. 
The primary goals of the current Intensive Method, as the title iuggests, are to teach 
■ active conversational skills in the foreigrt language within the realm of selected thematioi 
and to quickly and effectively develop the laarnerV broader skills of speaking and listening. 

Currently, the Intensive French course is in active use at the University in Momow, 
an intensive Russian course for foreigners^ was prepared in 1980 for use at the Pushkin 
Institute for the Study of Russian, in Moscow, and an intensive English course is currently 
•being designed, also fcr use at the university level. Unfortunately these EngUsh-language 
materials are still being prepared arid tested and will not bi avaitable in printed form 

' . ^ . ' . . ■ .,■ .^^ ,. . ...... ^ • ■ . o . 

^Thii pirticulir nt coBititntti tht BOft coaplttt picki|i of lattniivt Htth'od Mtiriali cornntly «y«U«Wt 
in the Uist. Pablishtd by Hessian L£ii|aa|i Pablishirs in Hosoow, Snokan Bglsia n; An Inttnsivt Cowst ( 
by T.K. Kirsh, H.Q. Krylova, and l.W. Milnikcva) coaprisis texts and rtoordinjs for thi stodint, film and 
audio sandMints U the Insons, Hi a ditailid tiachir's tuid* to thi Itssons ud thi mithod. 
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Ai Iht organizition of • mloro-oUmitt in'-iht group uiing thi InUniivt Mtlhod 
ii iiitntlal io ili iuooMi, Ihf oUwroom ilirtf, oUii ■Iruolurt, and inhirtnt orginiiiUon 
of Iht f inl thrtt dayi! of olaw art of utnoft iraporlanoti To btgin with, Iht olaiiroom 
ititlf teuil f aoilitalt Iht f unolioning of Iht Inttniivt Mtlhod along tht Unti of 
luggtiiopatdia. Tht almoiphtrt of Iht oUfiroom doti, by iti ntturt, rtmaln loraiwhal 
official, but ihould ba ai frtt as potiiblt from any typioally "olaiiroom" aiiooiationi. 
For txamplt, linot tht goals pf tht Inttnsivt Mtthod involvt primarily tht dtvtlopmtnt 
of oral and listtning skills, disks or tablts in tht olassroom art suptrfluous sinot writing 
is not an aotivt bompontnt ofbtht olass. Tht ohairs for both studtnts and instructor 
should ba full and oomfortabla as parUoipants in tht program may havt to sit for rtlativtly 
long ptriods. Thty art arrangtd in a stmi-oirolt with tht instructor stattd front and 
center, although at least half of his/her time will be spent moving about the room. Next 
to the instructor's chair is a control panel from which taped exercises, music, visual 
aid materials and room lighting can be easily and unobtrusively controlled. The addition 
of non-essential furniture items such as rugs, pictures, and ornamental items is recommended 
to. further emphasize the non-standardf olassroom setting. 

Once the classroom has been prepared, the organization of the first lesson begins. 
The kiy first three days provide the psybhclcgical and structural basis on which the 
remainder of the course is built— namelyj the complete avoidance of any stressful or 
outwardly embarrassing situations for the studentf during the coursis of instruction. 
Therefore, the first three days of class are entirely oral, withcui? any written iwts 
the students. This procedure is designed to accustom the student to the unique operation, 
of the Intensive Method to build quickly and effectivfly solid oral skills in the foreign 
language without sacrificing essential grammatical reinforcements. The entire twenty-fCur 
day course is built oh a three-day lesson plan cycle. 

' • ^irst Day of Class 

As with any methodology, the first day of class is instrm^nMU" 
tone and, to an enormous extent, determining the success of the course as a whole. Student/ 
teacher relationships are established, group dynamics are formulated, and in general the 
class seUles into a regime early on the first day. However, as in the Lozanov method. 




tht Inttniivi Milhodldimindi thit ivin raort •Utnlipn bi pild to thi flrit diy of oUii, 
•I thi •Imoiphtr* •itibUihtd on Day Oni li oruolal to tht ultlroitt •ffiotiviniii of tht 
piyohologioai bini of thi virloui mitirlal prtuntitioni ind •xtroiiw. thli nquirti 
■xtramtly oirtful prtparMon on tha part of tha 'taaohari who muit avan promota a haaUhy 
outward appaaranoa that rafla.oti hit poiitiva attituda (if not aotual aUagianoa) to thaia 
laiioni and tha roathod.' Evarythlng about tha taaohar rouit raflaot thii poiitivlaro; from 
tha olothai he waari to tha tona of voioa with whioh ha firit addraiiai tha olaii. Eaoh 
Intaniiva olaia ooniiiti of alavan itudanti and ona initrUotor. Bafora tha firit olaii laiaion, 
aaoh atudant takai a briaf ihort-aniwar taat to datarinina Wi baiio laval in tha foraign 
language; baiad on thii evaluation, itudenti are grouped aooording Co profioianoy. The 
fltudenta then neet ^th their initruotor to diiouis tha format and goali of the oourie, 
In many ways the cbihaaa of i typi6al olaiaroom letting or learning lituatlon may be 
more of a ihook than its preaenoej therefore, lome explanation of the methodology if 
neoesiary to faoilitate a poiitive' olaii mood on the firit day. 

Eaoh (if the eight laiioni of an Inteniive ooursa i« tKamatio, laiting for three dayi. 
The theme of the firit leiion ii "Getting Aoquainted.*' From the firit meeting on the 
first day the instructor primarily uses the foreign language in the olassroom, depending 
upon the language level of the students. All translation into the native Imguage is provided 
in parallel format by means of reoorded lessons or in the form of written texts whioh 
the students -reoeive after the initial three-day oyole. The instructor begins the first 
presentation of the new material with simple impirative bommpnds; "Usten," "Listen and 
repeat," eto. He then turns on audio equipmant whioh has been set up in advance, and 
plays a raoording of the first text. The students then simply listen to the text and 
a simultaneous literal translation w4thout any visual referent suoh as, a printed text 
or— at this first meeting— video source. (Visual support is' added in later lessons as discussed 
below.) This reading and translation lasts approximately thirty minutes. During this time 
the instructor studies the students carefully in order to assign chairaoter roles which 
will become the' ^udents' alter-egos for the duration of the Intensive course. Although, 

of course, it is not essential to match phy;|ioal .characteristics closely, a general 

^ ^_ ■ .. - ,^ - - - ' ■ - - - 

Srorwfftctive iapltatntation of tht so||istopaidio ttchniquis vhioh trt it thi bwii of thi Intiniivi 
Hotbod, this point most not bi t«ktB lijhtly. For.* aort dtttliid discnif ion of instmctor's prosilfi, mi 
p<. 334 of Loiinov (1?78). 
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oorriipondinQi of •!■ and lax of ihi itudinii 19 ihoii of thi oharaoiirl in thi iaxii 
ii btntf loial. At iht md of ihi first priiintation of thi matirlil, thi instruotor announoii 
a fivi-mlnuti bnak during wHioh thi initruotor tagi thi itudinti? chain with oharaotir 
namii. Whin thi itudtnti riturn to thi olaiireom, thi initruotor iiati thi itudintv in 
thi niw ordir, and bigini thi ritual of addriiiing thim by thiir oharaotir namai and 
nivir again by thiir rial namiii 

Thii sioond priiintation of thi matirial ind thi oriation of thi mioro-olimati in 
thi group. Thi initruotor takii ovir ai thi aotivi oonponint in thi group and allowi 
tht itudints to pirtioipati paiiivily, inoouraging hoiiitio prooiiiing of varioui linguiitio 
■limtfnti in thi priiintation. Thi initruotor introduoii hiniilf in thi foriign languagi 
ufing ihi sami dialogui formulai from thi initial rioordid priiintation of thi matirial. 
Hi thin itindi nixt to thi firit itudint in thi iimi-oirol^ and •ddriiiii him individuaUy, 
■ftabliihing dirict lyi-oontaot and aiks him what hi'i naroi ii. If thi itudint bigini 
to aniwir, thi liadir quiokly giiturii for lilinoj. Hi thin itandi bihind thi itudint'i 
chair and aniwiri for thi itudint, in a voici ilightly diff irint from hii own, again 
using matirial from thi larliir rioordid tixt. Thi initruotor thin facii thi itudint and 
asks for f urthir biographical information from thi tixt: "And whiri do you work?" Hi 
once more moves bihind thi studinUs chair and answirs for iht^tt/deM. In this way, 
the instructor works through the intiri text, playing thi rolis of all iJlvin students 
while maintaining slight charactirization variations and differint gestures for each. Like 
the first presentation of this material, the second takes about thirty minutes. It is 
impor tant that the students understand to whom each statemlnt is direotid during this 
second presen^tion of the text material. 

In each lesson a themaiically-related song is incorporated intp the text material.^ 
Since the students will tend to be especially shy or reserved oh the first day, it is 
important that the instructor really perform on the first day when the time for the 
text song arrives, evin if that mians a well-intentioned solo performance. Following the 
song, the instructor then finishes with the phrase "Well, now we know each othBr.*^A- 
tan minute break follows, during which the instructor places cards with the name, address, 
age, and profession of each student on his chair, which he will; then wear throughout 
the course of instruction. At the end of the break the instructor performs a fast-paoid 
listen-and-repeat reiteration of key phrases in thi tixt materials; during the theme topic 
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qfptriQnil introduptioniriiBh iludtnt ii'#«itnlid Ip^thi tnUri pUfi«nd H)i oliii 
npttii tontthtr thill inirqduotloni. 81|nlfio#nily, .thli'li ioiuilly tt»i fint Umi thi 
liudinii hlivi hid to ipiikrifid U ii ai • ippup,' not individuiUy, tiiln rtinfprpini 
thi ibiinpi qf ilpiiiful ii^,uilipni In ,thi pUi|,rppii|. Thi pbjiot li ip immipirihi iVujIinti 
in thi pnl mpdi, ilpwly lo thit liitining ind jpfikjnl in thi.fprilin Unguagi biilni 
to oomi naturilly: ' ^ 

Phyiioil activity jii iiiintiil t9 fl|ht o^f ;thi fatigui whioh n^t\iriUy •ooonptnlii 
four houn of oiiii tlrai, Thinfori, dinoi and/or oillithinioi ii a ngular part of iviry 
daily liiion. On thi first day, danoing f ollowi thi tin-minuti npitltion drill, Thi liadiP 
danoii along; blooming an ixtiniion of thi groiip--* nambir rathir than an outiidi^. ., 
Thii activity laiti about fivi minutii and ii foUcwid by thi final Mnging of thi' liiion 
icngt Thii tlroi, hcwivir,' thi long ii pirformid with ipioif lo giiiurif^iy thi initruotor 
which act tc riinfcroi oirtain itriiiid or inunolatid iyWablii, or particular intonational 
oonlouri. Onoi thi giiturii havi bun •itabliihid for any givin long, thiy ihcold bi 
ripiatid idintioally with lach pirf orpanoi cf that iong in f uturi iwioni. ; - ^ 

Tha f irit day ccntinuii with an intpnaticnal r^iadin| of \h^a tixt. Thii activity ir 
an ixlrimily important ccmponint cf thi hcliitic prcpMiing of thi matirial and can 
bi pirfcrmid in twc wayi. In thi firit mithod,»a whiipirid tr#n*laticn in thi natlvi 
languagi pricidi? Ihi ribitation of lach phraii from- thi tixt to bi ihtcnid. SUoh a 
lephniqMB is isMcially hilpful for lowir livil grouj^ w)»ioh an* only minimally priparid 
for immarsion work in thi foriign languMi- Fo'' "^''^'^■P"''' ay i» 

Lisa. My last nama is Choata.^I am tha group laadar." ThtnV thifsamr matirial is ripiatid 
in thi foriign languaga thrai timis, onoa at a whisper, onci normally, arid onpa at a 
-near shout. Tha sacond mathod is conduotid in thli sama mannar, only without tha whjsparid 
translation. In any casa thi studints ara askad to ripiat silantly^hi last phrasa uttarad 
by tha instructor during tha pausa batwaan intcnad phrasas. .Th;BVintonation^^^ 
lasts thirty minutas and ii f ollowBd by a tan minuta braak. Af tir thi briak tha final 
seriBs of axaroisBS or "oool-down^ bagins. ThBsa ari ycga-stylf rBlaxing/libarating BxarcisBS 
rathar than physically axarting onas anti ara dasignad to raliava any tansion or fatigua 
so that tha studants will ba ocmplBtBly racaptiya for tha fih^ phasa~ot thB first day 
which amphasizBS tha suggBStiya quctiBnt of this mathod. 



■Thi finai aQiiviiy ii ihi eonoiri union. AfUr ihi riltxing ixiri^^il^ thi liudinti 
an iniiruoiid to fit in ihiir ohtin ai ooniforiibly ai poiiibti, io lit ihfniilvif fill 
rilaxid and unriiirioUd. Thi iiaohir, liii ai wiU and thi oonoiri iiiiien |i|inii Glaiiieal 
mufto that ii ilQvA^«nd niaNing if lugpiiiid for iiiiieni.* Afiir iboui iin ninuiii 
to Mlax, thi initruotop Ipwari thi volumi fnd bigini to piid thi tixt iiiion in thi 
fonign ianguagi whili thi oonoirt oontinuii. Hiri, ii in thi intonitienil riiding, a 
whiipir tranilation may bi uiid. Thi Piadtng in thi fopiign Jinguagi ihouid oopPMPOnd ^ 
in tonality an^ imotional pitoh to thi muiio lo that thiy dio not ditraot fron iteh 
othir. Thi piyohologiofl baili hin, of oouni, ii to mirgi thi hoUitie pP00|M*ng of thi 
muiio with thi analjrtiq, prooiiiing of thi lixioon and lyntax of thi iintihoM 0^ thi 
tfxt In an inobtruiivi and, hopifully, natural way. Aftir thi lait riadlng of ^ tixt, 
thi olaiiioal inuflo fadii out^ a^d brightir liviliir mMiio (pirhapi bar6qui\jipjpii thi 
inon nlaxing jilaiiioal rauijo. Thi volumi inoriilii, thi lighti in ^hi olaiiroom ooni up, 
.andthiolaiiif diimiiwd withdutanyhomiworkaiiignid 

Sioond Day of Clan 

Thi- primary goal of.tha iioond day of olaii if to Winfor^ft ind aqtiviii^tni:iiatirial 
^of thi firit iMion. Thi firit itap to thii ind iryat Ipnbthir riatting of tf^t tixt, but 
on an txtramaly amotional lival—ivan for a liropli' tixt luoh ai getting aoquaintid—uiing 
many giiturii and ohangii in voida tphi^t inatruotor ihould now ohiok^tp an \m 
wall ha did in aiiignin^ rolti to tht "a tudtnti. Any dlaiatiifaotion iar unhappiniif oan 
' ba dataotad during thia^raading aaMion. A laat minuta* ohanga of rolia if itill powibli 
at this tima, Tha reading of the text is followed by two or thrai mfnutis of dancing 
aooompan'iad by the simultanequs repetition of « fiw key phrases from the text repeated 
in ohorus during th< danoa. - 

Following the danoe, the leader hands out small pocket mirrors to the students; 
This phase in the Mtensive language training^ is an artioulatory exercise and the if»«l>.: 
mirrors are essenbal equipment, Since phonetic and prbnunpiaUon training is inherfM 



< ^LoMBov «Bd fillow-rifiirchir E. Citivi condn^ti^i txtiBfiVi pilimfc in Mltoiinf piicts of aBiio wttoli 

api'tsiiioiail^ will-$uit«d for thi coBQirt rt^ 
" <i978), pp. 270-271 for i ditiild Hit of m^iwdit^^ ' 
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in ihi Inttniivt Mtlhod, tht «rtiouUtory ixiroiit providti two btnifitu 1) bttttr 
faoilHttiort of pronunoiiiion by iioiti«o|^ of ntw forlign loundt, and 2) tht univtritl 
rtlttst.ffom t«ib«rr«»t»tnt i?hioh oftin'teeomptniti phowWo W«roi»M» linot tvtryonr' 
-inolMding tht in«tr«Btor— ptrf ormi tht ixtreisti to|«thtr. Sptoif le oxtroifM inpludt 
txttnding tht toifgut ti ftr out tnd dovn «■ powiblt, txtf«trtttd lip rounding foUowtd 
by txiggtrattd tmding, itc. ^ ' 

I'ht^rtieuUtory txirc^tts prtptrt tht itudtn^^f or tht ntxt phtit of work: oral 
produetion of tht ttxt. Thit phatt of training ia an tk^nmtly dtmanding ^d lonttinai 
\txhaji»tittg form of work for both studtftta and laadtr mtiat bt oloitly a^onitortd 
by ,tht inftruetor lo at not to axhauit all ^artieipanta too tarly ih tht Itftlon. Thia 
will bt tht firat tima tht itudtnif aotually tptak inilividuaHy, following a liaUn-and- 
rtptat pattarn. tha inatruotor auit vary hia prtaantation dramatioaUy, from group to 
individual rtpttitioft, from whiaparad to half-yalltd tont of voiot, from individual worda 
" to antirt phraata, from tmoWonltaa uttaraftoai t# highly ehargtd intonational oontoura.' 
fitptnding upon tht ttxt, thia axtreiaa will laat from forty-fiVf to nintty mini||tf . Tht 
atudtnta muoh ba watehod earafullyi on tha^ghttat aign of fatigua, a danoa or txtroiat 
aaaaion ahoujd ba ttartad. In any oaaa a aariaa of phytioal oaUathanioa aHoHl*!foUow tht 
oral praaantatien aaaaion. 

' Afttr * ahort brtak^ laxieal and graminatical rainfof eamant of tht ttxt matarial 

btg#ar«{ifa^^iha''at«#aM 

will ba aakad to rtapoftd to out-of *§ofittxt aiimuJi which witt damand pajhtiiular taxtual 
information. Thia form of work, whieh ia uiliq|ut to tht Ittttrtlivt Mtthod ^"au^tatofiatifio 
ItarAing, oan taka many fOTtti. ]^of axattplat 

- 1) A Bhaok of grammatioai fOMHf uaing viauia^dariA a,|^et^.' 

■ ^.mf-m^^ii^n^ts^^ ::ttxt-rai4ttd ; - 

J) A «tii^M*i tiOfttant of iha laxt ift lHi form of quaationa 
atid #^w^a. Tha ihitruotor mutt ramam|«f to aydid itraaiful 

■ • iha mifm^MM^*m» M 

havathltt^tftifiliat. 

3) 'f^icro^ifialoiiiaa or miero^aitaationa f rom tha taxt. 
• ''4)aamaibiiidOhmioro^ituatiOhafremthai(^t« 
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Af itr iht Itxioil and grami&ati|pl rtinf orotmtnti a ftong itiiion fihiihti tht da/i 
Th« SMond day tnds with an option:*! assignmtnt to liattn to a rtoording of tbi ttxt 
athomt. 

Third Day of Clan 

Th« third day brings th« full oyolt of ihi first Itsson to • olost. On tioh third 
day, tht studant participation is at its highast laval, again dimonstrating tha mova from 
puraly holiitio procassing of tha nattrial as on tha. first day, to a nix on tha sapond 
day, and finally to highly analytic and*cognitiva on tha third day. During this class 
sassion, tht studants ara askad aotiviza througl^fagt tha laxieon, syntax, phonaUos, 
and stmaniio rangts which thiy hiva btan studying through tha taxt. this is aoooapliihad 
ihrough • varlaty of axaroisas. First, tht ttudints ara askad iotually to parform tht 
ttxt thtmstlvas in thtir own rolts, kidrtssing ont anothar as actual parsons, oomplating 
tha intf raotion which aarliar had baan aohiavad only in^dialoguas. Immadiataly aftarwardf, 
tha laadttr than instigatas snallar qutstion and answaf dialogua situations with aaeh 
sludant, rtinf orcing both ih$ stutftnts* charaotars and tha taxt matarial. Thasa aotivitias 
ara in praparation for tha most important part of tha third day ragima^ which in an 
area in which tht Lozanov mathod fall shprt: adaptation of tha thama raplioas outwit* 
tha framawork o€ tht taxt^ Tha jtudants are askad to '*pUy'' with their characters, putting 
them in diffartnt situations of flittting and grafting 6nt thothtr^-in acdordaftca with 
the them* 9t tn« first laifon. fttt in addition, th«y if i to develop and reinforot their 
grammaiieal knowledge of the linguaga by ohanging the tense, person, plaee^ tCe. in the 
otherwis* fimiliar textual situations. Tha main role of the 'instructor here is to provide 
appropriati corrtbtion, which should take the f orm of rtsUtement of the misui^ 
eorreetly* or the asking 0/ e queition which includes the correct form in its own structure. 
In either cite, the student should ripeat the form correctly. Srtoaks should be taken 
during ihii period as necessary. Following this intensive work i>ir th:d students, the 
instructor once igain becomes mora^aotively involvid, thi s time in the form of devil's 
advooata, throwing smelly wrenches into the very set patterns of the dialogues which the 
students have mastertd. For txample, he may change names, confuse addresses, mistake 
identitiea, tte. This txtreise checks the students* comprehension and forces them to master 
completely the ttxt by corrtcting falsa information. A series of oilisthenics, dance and 
song eon&ludte the third day and OOmplitei i liiion. 
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Th« beginning of th« fourt|( diy signals the btginning of a ntw Itsson, thtmt, and 
Uxl. In iha oasa of tha initial lasson only, tha fourth day also signals tha distribution 
to tha studtnts for tha first tima of any kind of written taxt. On tha first fourth 
day, tha taxt to thamas ona and two ara givan out, with a naw taxt issued aach fourth 
day thacMfter. The texts are in tlia form of small newspapers or booklets designed in 
a fashion which complementrthe entire intensive method. The text is bilingual with dual- 
oolumnad translations and is supplamantad with visual aids such as maps, photos, and 
short scenarios fr.om the text, In addition, there are short grammar sections which are 
incorporated as part of the text, and not as separate assignments, as well as phonetic 
information presented in a mnemonic fashion, paralleling the work with songs and gestures. 
Beginning with weak two, the texts ara used together with the recorded materials ^heneVer 
the student wishes to work outside of class on the text. They are not used durihg the 
various textual presentations in class. Tha three day cycle will repeat itself eight times 
in twenty-four days, covering eight themes,, situations, and text*. 

Currently, the results over the last five years of using the Intensive Fijanch and 
three years of using Intensive Russian courses in the SovieV Union have been extremely 
encouraging. Students enter the course with a minimal kncwlejlga of the target language 
grammar and leave the one-month intensive course ablH to oenversa quite freely in the 
language and With listening oomprehensiori at a level which allows them to tike regular 
ooursal given in that language at the university level. As with auggestopaedia, tha 
enthuiiaim and desire to continue studying the language are prevalent and there $s a 
deep genuine desire to keep in contact with the other persons in the study group. The 
inclusion of grammatical and phonetic materials, and language training outside the scope 
of the textual dialogues seems to have interoepted the problem of the Lozanov method 
in terms of short-term retention of the foreign linguaga material 

' ' All in all, the Intensive Method seem* to incorporate effective and efficient pracUoal 
appJicaUOns_oLLM^^^^^ principles. Problem*, of course, stUl exist. First, 

and most Significant, is the inoredibly high demand— physically, emotionally, and 
intellectually— on the teacher of the Intensive Method. The teachers themselves must ba 
extensiViiy trained before they are ready „to conduct class on their own. In addition to 
havini stip^by-«tep lesson plans lor each class, they must be ready at any time to alter 
the course it any one part during any one ola**-*all the while remaining within tha 
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scop« of Iht piychological and mithodologicil ttnsts of tht Inttnsivt Mtthod. For thif 
rtason, counes uiing tht Intaniiv* Mathod hava bean suppliid with copiouily datailid 
taacharf' guidas which maticulouily outlina avary daiail of tha thraa-day cyclas. Sacond, 
anothar problam— particularly in tha Soyiat Union— involvai tha iechnical basa naadid . 
to run tha program smoothly. Spacial claiiroomi, furniihingi, itarao and vidao aquipmant, 
lighting, all with ramota control ara asa^iitial— and costly. 

But for Amarican foraign languaga taachars largar philosophical quastions ramain 
to ba answarad: Is tha Inttnsivs Method suitable for Amarican classrooms, or mora acourataly» 
for Amarican studants? Would such a mathod ba ragardad only as a kind of mind-control 
with no placa within tha educational system? For the Soviets, the method is aoceptablt^ 
since teaching methods and moral/athical concerns for students rarely overlap. Hera in 
the United States, however, a point pf contention ii^th early educational exparimants using 
suggestopaadia involved preciselir this question. "Many proponints of the Lozanov method 
were also proponents of positive mind control and group dynamics movements which were 
popular throughout* the i970's. SUggestopaedic mmHn were orginized during this time 
in tha U.S. which together with other organizationif rtad the binaf its of "supar-learning'' 
and the attainment of one's maximum learning potential. As a result, hastily .established 
and poorly staff ad and managed programs frequently mis-used or mis-representad the 
Lozanov mathod both in theoretical and practical frameworks. 

The unfortunate possibility of similar misuse of the Intensive Mathod In tha West 
certainly axists; still, in the on-going search for improved ways of languaga learning 
and teaching, it would be more unfortunate still to ignore the potential for application 
of tha intensive Method in our classrooms. In essence, any method which is produein 
viable results deserves cur attention and consideration. The Intansiva Method certainly 
fills this qualification. 



